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— Golden TACky Awards — 


FOLLOWING the initial batch of nominations (TAC44, p14), some 
more outdoorsy ouches that somehow made it into print: 


Kevin Borman writes: Here's a follow-up claim in the Longest 
Sentence category and beats Jim Perrin’s feeble 134-word effort 
by a mile. It’s from an essay entitled “The American Geographies’, 
by Barry Lopez, published in Orion (Nature Quarterly) magazine, 
Autumn 1989. The sentence is also collected in Lopez's About 
this life — Journeys on the threshold of memory (Vintage, 1999) 
and is 344 words long (345 if “waist-deep” is counted as two 
words). For my money Lopez is our best writer by far in the field 
of people and our relationships with / philosophising about nature 
and environment, but even he has overstretched himself here. (He 
sure has. Is there a shortage of editors out there? — Ed.) |s it 
coincidence that Perrin visited Lopez and wrote about it in TGO 
October 1999? Maybe they have a secret thing going, a personal 
Long Sentence Competition which they haven't told us about. 


“Inthe end, then, ifone begins among the blue crabs of Chesapeake 
Bay and wanders for several years, down through the Smoky 
Mountains and back to the bluegrass hills, along the drainages of 
the Ohio and into the hill country of Missouri, where in summer a 
chorus of cicadas might drown out human conversation, then up the 
Missouri itself, reading on the way the entries of Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark and musing on the demise of the plains grizzly 
and the sturgeon, crosses west into the drainage of the Platte and 
spends the evenings with Gene Weltfish’s The Lost Universe, her 
book about the Pawnee who once thrived there, then drops south 
to Palo Duro Canyon and the irrigated farms of the Llano Estacado 
in Texas, turns west across the Sangre de Christo, southernmost 
of the Rocky Mountain ranges, and moves north and west up 
onto the slickrock mesas of Utah, those browns and oranges, the 
ocherous hues reverberating in the deep canyons, then goes 
north, swinging west to the insular ranges that sit like battleships 
in the pelagic space of Nevada, camps at the steaming edge of 
the sulphur springs in the Black Rock Desert, where alkaline pans 


are glazed with a ferocious light, a heat to melt iron, then crosses 
the northern Sierra Nevada, waist-deep in summer snow in the 
passes, to descend to the valley of the Sacramento, and rises 
through groves of elephantine redwoods in the Coast Range, to 
arrive at Cape Mendocino, before Balboa’s Pacific, cormorants 
and gulls, gray whales headed north for Unimak Pass in the 
Aleutians, the winds crashing down on you, facing the ocean 
over the blue ocean that gives the scene its true vastness, 
making this crossing, having been so often astonished at the 
line and the color of the land, the ingenious lives of its plants 
and animals, the varieties of its darknesses, the intensity of 
the stars overhead, you would be ashamed to discover, then, in 
yourself, any capacity to focus on the ravages in the land that 
left you unsettled.” 


Donald Shiach suggests an entry for the Slow to catch on 
award: Lots of examples of course, but my favourite is in The 
Big Walks (published 1980) which recommends accessing Killin 
via the railway station at Lochearnhead (closed 1963). 


Inappropriate place description award 

Hidden Places of Lancashire (Travel Publishing Ltd) for recom- 
mending Lancaster pub Ruxtons “for a quiet drink’. None of 
TAC's staff have ever frequented this hostelry, but local lad 
Jon “Who are you looking at?” Sparks suggests the book's 
assessment is somewhat wide of the mark — especially since 
Buck Ruxton himself remains notorious because, to quote a 
more recent Lancashire man, he liked to ‘flippin’ murder’ folk. 


Flimsy grasp of a foreign language award 

Cameron McNeish, TGO May 1998 review of G J F Dutton's 
The Ridiculous Mountains: 

“The tales also contain more than an element of preposterous 
behaviour; many of the adventures related are bizzare [sic] in the 
extreme, yet through the tears of laughter, through the mirth and 
joy there is a recognition, a deja vous, of experiences shared ...”. 


(And a special mention for a front page headline from the Stirling 
Observer, 7/7/99: “Lottery de javu for lucky Dollar Museum.”) 
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I AM SURE most TAC readers will have seen the film Duel, 
where Dennis Weaver plays the part of a guy making a long 
return journey in his car having worked away from home for 
some time. There is this enormous truck behind him, trying 
to overtake — the kind of heavy vehicle you associate 
with road haulage across the United States. The truck duly 
overtakes only to immediately slow down, causing the car 
driver to brake hard. The rest of the film concerns the duel 
between the two vehicles, with Weaver becoming increas- 
ingly terrified as the truck driver becomes increasingly 
sinister. What makes the thing so menacing is that you 
never see the trucker because his windscreen is so dark. 

You will find this hard to believe, but a vaguely similar 
incident happened to me and my wife while walking one 
evening, along, a forest road towards Meikle Bin above the 
Carron Valley. We had parked our car just off the road that 
runs beside the reservoir and were well into the walk when 
we heard the sound of a vehicle. Looking round, we were 
mildly surprised to see a large truck lumbering up the 
forest road towards us. It was the kind of truck used to carry 
large quantities of timber and stirred up great clouds of dust 
as it moved. I say we were surprised because it was about 
8pm, a time when most forest workers would have clocked off. 


The truck was as wide as the forest road, so when it drew | 
| Lomond, Ben Ledi and Cruach Ardrain, with Ben Vorlich and 


close we had to step on to the verge to let it past: there is 
really no point debating with something that size. I could 
just about see the driver through the dark glass and thought 
I would be well advised to give him a cheery wave. There was 
no response: he just kept looking straight ahead. The forest 
is a lonely place on a cloudy evening and, although I had 
my wife for company, an acknowledgement from the driver 
would have given a degree of comfort as his expression was 
abit on the grim side. 

The truck moved on up the gentle incline and was lost 
to view round a bend, while we continued towards our 
objective anticipating the expansive views from the summit 
before the light faded. Although the cloud was thickening, 
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Tuff of the truck — Bryan Cromwell 


the level was well above 3000ft and we would see all our 
favourite hills in the southern Highlands. 

After walking for a few minutes more, the truck suddenly 
reappeared. The driver must have found a turning area and 
was now heading downhill towards us at some speed. 
This section of track had no verge, only a ditch on either 
side. Once again clouds of dust filled the air and, having, 
no option, we jumped into the ditch. Once the truck had 
passed we both clambered back up, composed ourselves 
and moved on, eventually reaching the point where it was 
necessary to turn left and head up the open hillside. 

On the way to the summit I became increasingly uneasy 
about the guy and his truck and started recalling Duel. My 
mind began to go into overdrive. Was this character some 
sort of pervert? He could be waiting for us on the way down, 
could very well attack us and dispose of our bodies in the 
depths of the forest or even dump us in the reservoir. But 
worst of all, he was spoiling my walk! I was not a happy 
man. From the steepening hillside we could see that he 
had stopped his truck close to a pile of logs by the side of 
the forest road, but was not doing anything, just sitting there. 

When we reached the trig point we did indeed have a 
wonderful view of the southern Highlands. The familiar 
summits spread before us in a spectacular display: Ben 


Stuc a’Chroin peeping above the Menteith Hills. My frame 
of mind began to improve. 

Since the light was beginning to fade, we began the 
descent without further delay. Once more I began to dwell 
on what fate had in store for us should we encounter the 
truck. By this time I fully believed the driver to be a raving 
maniac. Feeling the need for some protection, I took a 
whistle from my rucksack, making sure my wife did not see 
what I was up to. I even picked up a stone — volcanic tuff, 
as it happens — and surreptitiously put it in my pocket. 
After all, Mel Gibson had used a small stone very effectively 
in Braveheart. 

My wife was the first to catch the sound 
of machinery from down in the forest. 
The man was using a winch attached 
to the truck to load up with timber. I 
found this reassuring: he was doing a 
normal job of work. At last I began 
to relax as we re-entered the forest. 
When we approached the location 
where we assumed the truck was 
being loaded, there was nothing, to be 
seen. Our trucker had obviously 
completed his work for the day. The 
remainder of our jaunt could now be 
savoured. I even discarded the stone. 
There was no need for such a weapon. 

Then, with a third of the forest 
road still to be covered before we 
reached the car, we turned a bend and 
there it was ... the truck. 

To come upon the monster vehicle 
so unexpectedly was bad enough, but 
my heart sank when I realised where it 
was positioned. We were only 50 metres 
from where the Carron flowed into the 


reservoir and our route crossed the river by way of a 
concrete bridge — a simply constructed affair with no side 
walls or railings. There was only a mini-parapet along its 
outer edges, perhaps 10cm high. The river was maybe three 
metres below the bridge and deep enough to submerge an 
average-sized person. The problem was that the truck was 
right on the bridge and as wide as it, leaving us no room 
to cross. Not only that, it was longer than the bridge by 
around a third of its length. We stepped forward in 
disbelief. The sod was being deliberately awkward. He 
knew we had to come back this way: walking upstream 
to find a fording place was out of the question. It was 
getting pretty late and positively gloomy. I made my way 
to the rear of the vehicle and looked along its side towards 
the cab. By looking in the wing mirror I could see that the 
driver was inside. I called to him and even rattled the side 
of his truck with my walking, pole (take note, Grant Hutch- 
ison: never be without your pole). There was no response. 

My wife and I took one look at each other and decided 
there was nothing for it. We would have to do a traverse 
by placing our feet on the parapet and clinging to the side 
of the truck. After a hurried examination of the two possible 
routes, we decided on the side away from the driver. It 
would be tricky. Toes would be on the parapet while heels 
would be over the gaping void below, with the dark waters 
of the Carron giving, the manoeuvre added zest. I began 
to enjoy the prospect of a Tom Patey style crab crawl. 

I decided to go first. This was unusual since at any 
scrambly bits on a hill my wife is usually the one to push 
past and get on. But now was my chance for glory. I stepped 
up on the parapet, grasped the oily sides of the truck and 
carefully began the traverse. Collie’s Ledge was a 
doddle compared to this (not that I had ever negotiated 
Collie’s Ledge, but I had read plenty about it). Midway 
across it dawned on me that the weirdo trucker might start 
up his engine and move off. This would piss me off 
terribly. However, I made it to the other side with my wife 


following on behind; in my desire to get across I had 
completely forgotten about her. 

In the interests of establishing good relations, and 
wishing, to avoid conflict at all cost, I gave the driver the 
benefit of the doubt. After all, no harm had come to us. 
In Duel the driver comes to a sticky end when his vehicle 
goes off the road and falls over a cliff, but I had no such 
wish for this particular trucker. Mind you, he had spoilt my 
walk — and that, as any hillwalker will tell you, is a sin 
not readily forgiven. So when my wife was safely across I 
looked up at the cab and gave a rather cautious wave with 
my pole. The driver looked down at me and with a flask 
in one hand he raised a cup in acknowledgement with the 
other. This was a shade disarming but I decided to let it go 
at that. 

It was now 10:30pm and fairly dark as we stepped out 
resolutely towards the car. Perhaps I had let my imag- 
ination get the better of me in bringing to mind that blasted 
film. Come to think of it, the driver had not actually done 
anything wrong. The track was just broad enough to cater 
for his vehicle, so it was up to us to get out of the way. He 
was perfectly entitled to park there and have a cup of tea: 
the bridge was clear of the trees and gave an un- 
interrupted view of the reservoir as he took his break. I 
began to take a more reasoned perspective as we set off 
down the remaining stretch. The guy was totally innocent 
of any malice. 

Then, with around a kilometre to go, I thought I heard 
an engine start up. Could it be him? He could easily 
overtake us and place his truck in front of our car before we 
could reach it. He would then jump into his own car and 
leave us stranded there all night. We quickened our 
pace, half running, half trotting, generally stumbling 
towards the main road and safety. With no sign of the 
truck we reached the car — and, without bothering to get 
out of boots, we drove off at speed, leaving the Carron 
Valley and its demon trucker to the night. 


The new address for TAC and TACit Press is 2 Abbey 
Road Place, Stirling, FK8 1LN, from where you can 


buy the following quality items: 


Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, Alan Dawson and Dave 
Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p), 48pp. Details of 669 Tops and 
114 Corbetteers. “| have seen the future and it's under 915m 
in height.” 

The Grahams and the New Donalds (2nd edition), Alan 
Dawson and Dave Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20), 32pp of hill data. 
“Forget New Labour, never mind Donald Dewar. Labouring 
up New Donalds is the place to be.” 

Hewitts and seisipy of Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); Hewitts and Marilyns of England, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); Hewitts 
and Marilyns of Ireland, Clem Clements, £3.70 (£4.20). Hewitts = Hills of England, Wales, Ireland over Two Thousand 
feet; Marilyns = hills of any height with 150m drop. 

World Tops and Bottoms, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40); Munro’s Fables, Hutchison and Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50); Walking 
the Watershed, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). All eight books, plus a six-issue TAC sub: £30 inc p&p. (The six TACit Tables: £15 
inc p&p). 

Supplies of one of the early TACit Tables, The Murdos, have run out at TACit HQ. A few copies remain in the Cordee 
warehouse however, so it should still be possible to order one through a shop easy enough. ISBN 0 9522680 3 5, £1.70. 
The revised edition now looks unlikely before lateish in 2000, but will definitely happen sometime. 


The Relative Hills of Britain (Cicerone, 1992), Dawson, £8 inc p&p. “All things are relative” Alan's April 1999 update — 
sheet and the new issue of the Marilyn Hall of Fame newsletter both available free on receipt of an A5 SAE — see page 15. 


Get shirty: T-shirts — TAC36 cover, XL or L only at present: £13 or £17 with TAC sub. 
TAC33 cover shirt, XL, L, M: £11 or £14 with sub. Basic TAC sub — £6 for six issues. 
Cheques — subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; books/mags, TACit Press. Please remember the new address. 
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Ronald Turnbull 


THE MAN from the Ordnance Survey drove up my 
drive and asked how to spell the hill behind my 
house. Was it Scabcleuch or Scabcleugh? I asked 
the shepherd, but the shepherd wasn’t a very good 
speller and got stuck halfway. 

There are those who claim to know the real names of 
the mountains. They tell us to climb Chomolungma, 
Pumlumon Fawr, Blencathra or Beinn Nibheis. 
A hill’s real name is known only to the hill itself and 
to God, and is used only in mumbles to Himself by 
the Latter: “Mmm ... not many blood sacrifices 
recently on old <HECTAGRAMMATON>”. Mystic, 
profound, but unhelpfully ineffable for ordinary 
conversation. So when they say we ought to call it 
not what we actually do call it but what they say we 
ought to call it, they mean what-someone-called- 
it-who-lived-there-before-the-people-who-live-there- 
now (they think). In which case its name is That Bloody 
Place Where We Almost Caught The Bloody Elk But It 
Bloody Got Away, only in Old Pictish. 

One reason for a name is to be understood. Gaelic isn’t 
very helpful. Ben More is too easily confused with Beinn 
Mhor or Benmore; Aonach Mor with the distinctively 
different Aonach Mor. (The only Aonach Mor with the 
acute accent is on Stob Ghabhar.) Six separate Meall nan 
Euns are too many for anywhere. Meanwhile, “The Big 
One At The Back, Sgurr Something”, or “The Fifth 
Cluanie”, are inconveniently non-specific. 

But if names were just to be understood, hills might as 
well be called Big Hill, or K2, or NT1203 429m. Names 
reflect nature, names evoke. Bidean a’Choire Sheasgaich, 
pronounced by a master, is as satisfying as a well-hawked 
phlegm. Spiky, intimidating Gaelic is just right for the loose 
gullies of Applecross, the mossed vertical boulders of 
Lochaber, the interminable heather of the east. TS Eliot is 
one of many to find the saying of Sgurr Thearlaich a 
challenge as tough as its climbing; the intolerable wrestle 
with words and meanings is complained of in “East Coker”. 
All the same, it would be nice if the names once penetrated 
meant something more interesting than “brown hump”, or 
“greyish hump”, or “greyish pile of stones”. 

The Gallowa’ Hills are covered wi’ bloomers — 
Mullwharchar and Neldricken, Kirriereoch and the Rig of 
the Jarkness — mistaken attempts to make intelligible Scots, 
or even unintelligible Scots, out of mangled Norse and 
Gaelic. Just one sits awkward: the neologistic Caerloch Dhu. 
That a hill should hold on to a name in 600-years-dead 
Gaelic is about as plausible as a name for Ben Nevis in 
Latin. (Yes, Nevis may be good Latin for “snowy”, but all 
true scholars say “after the River Nevis”, or “origin obscure”’.) 

Lakeland names are great. A grassy dash over two tops, 
had because of a high car park, becomes a mountain day 
when the two tops are Dollywaggon Pike and Seat Sandal. 
The Norse overran the Lakes and Lakes names are a creative 
mangling of Pictish and Viking, together with mapmakers’ 
mistakes (“High White Stones” was for a long time the 
nearest writing to the top of High Raise but went out with 
the new map) and sheer mischief (“Innominate Tarn” for 
the perfectly nominate Loaf Tarn). 

For a century the Highland hills have been overrun by the 
speakers of Scots and of English; 99% of those who talk 


Nameless Names and the Intolerable Wrestle 


about Beinn Liath Mhor a’Ghiubhais Li switch back to 
some form of English for the rest of the sentence. Heavy- 
weight Gaelic hill-titles could do with a leavening, of 
frothy nicknamery from the invading Scots, English, Dutch 
and Rest of World walkers — especially where this 
improves on Dun Hump and Large Pile of Stones. “Stack 
Polly” — good Gaelic roots, with a spurious parrot 
perched on top: excellent. “Sgurr na Quiche” — perhaps 
less good as the association of Knoydart’s finest with a 
cheesy flan lacks poetic resonance. My spellchecker re- 
named the two mighty pillars of Beinn Bhan in Applecross 
as “Hashish” and “Opiate” — not bad, especially when 
you consider the cross-language punning, on A’Poite, 
“the pot”. 

Proper names are a pedantic pain, and wrong, anyway. 
But fling some creative manglery and see if it sticks. “Aggy 
Ridge” — sounds good even if it doesn’t mean much. Two 
behind Cruachan have been called (by Ivan Waller) Ben 
Cockle and Ben Eunuch. Could this catch on, be even 
more infectious than a Sheasgaich sneeze? The Indep- 
endent on Sunday recently gave us the piquantly tauto- 
logical “Ben Suilven”. Stir it up a bit in the linguistic Poite. 
Let loose the Microsoft spellchecker and employ dyslexic 
cartographers. Promulgate error in the name of the greater 
truth. Does God really call all 34 of them “Carn Dearg’’? 


Ed. — Lots of interesting stuff here on which to dwell 
(or even Dwelly). Ronald's point about High White 
Stones recalls a problem that needed to be resolved 
when working on the Irish TACit Table. The “nameless” 
hill eventually labelled Over Fauscoum had as one of 
its candidate names Knockaunapeebra, rejected because 
it was simply the name of a neighbouring top that 
spread across a swathe of map due to its great length. 
Had Knockaunapeebra been called Seefin, or Cush, 
the potential for confusion would never have arisen. 
Should hill names be tactfully modernised when the 
occasion arises? The widespread nicknaming of 
summits suggests that walkers and climbers are eager 
to lay claim to the hills in some way — and why 
shouldnt they, as many frequently revisit hills, coming 
to know them and to love them, and so have at least as 
much right as the next person to allocate or adapt a 
name. Yet still there is the assumption that names should 
fossilise or even revert to some patently inappropriate 
language. Sure, strive to retain Gaelic names in areas 


where the language is spoken or where its demise is only 
recent and (hopefully) temporary. But in much of 
southern and eastern Scotland the Gaelic is never going 
to regain — or even gain — a foothold in any mode other 
than that of French, or German, or Japanese: a learnt 
language, acquired for recreation, education or employ- 
ment but not naturally part of the mainstream of local life. 
A couple of years ago, during research for the Harveys 
Ochils map, the Alva shepherd Donald MacPherson 
told me that the 542m summit at NS873987, near the 
southern end of the Bengengie ridge, was known to him 
as Mid Cairn. Donald freely admits this to be a “shep- 
herd’s name”, but that’s fine — after all, he has a sub- 
stantial investment in this rarely climbed hill since he 
works there and needs to have a name for it. But were the 
Ochils a little further north or west, and certainly were Mid 
Cairn a Corbett or Munro, there would be a lobby for it 
to be converted to Carn Mheadhoin or something. 
Similarly, why has a southern Highland Corbett been 


saddled with the blatant incongruity of Stob Fear- 
tomhais? This is the Gaelicisation of “Surveyors Peak”, 
a name seemingly based on relatively modern Ordnance 
Survey work on that particular hill. Fair enough, up to 
a point — but this local name was almost certainly 
suggested in English, again perhaps by the resident 
shepherd, so why convert it to rather creaky Gaelic 
which next to no-one in the Balquhidder area now speaks 
as a native language? If this is indeed deemed to be the 
best name on offer, why not just opt for Surveyor's 
Peak, simple as that, such that locals and visitors all under- 
stand the derivation? Had a shepherd argued for “Vodafone 
Peak” because of a mast on its summit or because a more 
recent gang of surveyors made lots of mobile calls from 
its slopes, would this merit the name being given as 
Stob Mhodafon? Of course not, but some in a position of 
influence in such matters would probably argue for that 
nevertheless. It would however form a pleasingly neat 
pair with the Anglesey high point, Mynydd Bodafon. 


Freeheel and telemark skiing — a British Isles perspective 
by Bill Wilson (from Glenmore Shop, Aviemore, PH22 1QU, 01479 861253, £5.99, no ISBN) 


his is seriously good fun. Bill Wilson’s idiosyncratic 

little volume just bursts with enthusiasm and 
actually manages to convince the reader that free- 
heeling might be a laugh. Of course I’m biased: 
although I’ve never exchanged more than a dozen 
words with Bill, | am a committed fan of the apple 
strudel at his Glenmore cafe and | now find he 
shares my antipathy to snowboarders, even though 
he’s younger than me. Great to know there’s a new 
generation of intolerant old sods coming through. 

As the title suggests, this book is about acquiring 
the gear and the skills for touring and telemarking, 
although there are additional chapters on mountain 
weather, avalanches and good skiing areas. This 
last chapter is the most disappointing by far; 
after a detailed description of recommended 
spots in the Lakes and Pennines, the Scottish 
section is a Cook’s Tour of the five downhill 
ski areas with a few vague off-piste suggestions. 
The title’s implicit trip across the Irish Sea never 
materialises (probably just as well) nor does 
Wales rate a mention, so in reality this is a book 
about skiing in Scotland and the north of England. 
Nothing wrong with that, of course, but if you’re 
looking for skiing spots in the Reeks, look elsewhere. 

Most of the book, though, is taken up with explaining 
the basics to aspirant skiers, and | reckon Bill does 
this exceptionally well. It’s the only book | know of 
that explains clearly the different kinds of skis, 
bindings and boots currently available in the UK, 
including the mysteries of camber and sidecut. | 
don't necessarily agree with the conclusions Bill 
reaches (I think release plates are a waste of 
time unless you use alpine cambered skis and 
plastic boots, for example), but he sets down the 
options so you can make up your own mind. He also 
makes the point that the gear you use is almost 
certainly going to be a compromise, and tries to 
tease out the kind of skiing you’re going to focus 
on (piste bunny? gentle tours? steep and deep?) so 


Review: Donald Shiach 


the reader can make an informed decision. This is 
fine so far as it goes, but Bill tries to summarise it in 
a one-page chart which is a shame because it 
reads less clearly than the text and of course misses 
a lot of the pertinent points already made. 

He’s particularly good on buying skis for Scottish 
snow. My current skis must be about the fifth pair 
I’ve owned, but the first which are torsionally stiff; 
this allows me to ski on ice and hardpack with 
confidence. The difference is amazing, and Bill is right 
to flag this up as a major consideration when buying 
skis for our essentially maritime climate. One slight 
quibble: he has highlighted individual models of ski, 


boot and binding when illustrating a point. Given the 
pace of evolution in nordic gear, this will render the 
book out of date in a couple of years. Pity. 

The other chapter | like is the one on instruction. 
There are lots of books covering this ground, including 
Roger Homyer’s which | reviewed in TAC44, but 
Bills book has a particular contribution to make 
because it bubbles with his enthusiasm to share 
little wrinkles he’s found out for himself. His credo 
is: try this, and if it doesn’t work, try this instead 
and see how you get on. The progressions are 
probably not as good as those in Roger's book, but 
there are some good tips and some very clear illus- 
trations. As someone who came to skiing from winter 
walking, | find Bill Wilson’s approach simpatico and 
suspect that most TAC readers will too. 

Ed. — TAC44 omitted the ISBN for Homyer’s Cross- 
country skiing — a handbook. It’s 0 9535592 0 3. 


She bag, she more — 


TAC44 included a batch of thoughts from various women who walk the hills and who often as not admit 
to a bit of bagging. The basic question asked of them was whether they thought things were different 
for boys — is bagging a predominantly male, even laddish activity? The first dozen responses seemed to 
go down well, so here are five more. 


Libby Wilkinson, Dundee 


MY INTRODUCTION to the Munro thing, was a supposedly romantic weekend away with my (then) boyfriend seven years 
ago. Being, an avid hillwalker, he suggested Beinn Ghlas and Ben Lawers for a day’s walk. Thinking that the Scottish 
Munros would be a bit like the lumps in the Peak District and not wanting to appear too girlie, I readily agreed and set off 
with great enthusiasm and cheery comments about the great outdoors. Strangely enough, this soon turned into hissed 
swearing, and on the final ridge up to Ben Lawers deteriorated even further to very girlie tears. (I appreciate this isn’t doing 
much for women’s lib so far, but at least I carried my own bag, so please bear with me.) 

Anyway, far from this experience putting me off Munros for life, an insidious process started to take place which put me on 
a slippery slope of Munrobagging addiction. As I did a few more hills both in Scotland and south of the border, I began to 
realise that the “heart-pounding lungs-about-to-burst” feeling did not precede certain death and that getting to the top and 
drinking, hot Ribena quite possibly made it all worthwhile. This pastime was kept within healthy limits until I got the SMC 
book, Zhe Munros, as a Christmas present about five years ago. Suddenly the mileage on Jemima, my car, shot up as more 
regular trips between Birmingham and Scotland were taken, either with my boyfriend or with any other poor soul who could 
be convinced that a “bit of fresh air” would do them good. Ticks and dates would be furtively pencilled into the book when 
I got back and I began to know every service station on the M6 quite intimately. (Heres another question. Why — 
apparently — do many more women than men give names to their cars and motorbikes? Lorna Anderson, the 1962 
Munroist quoted in TAC44, had scooters named Francesca Maria and Bessie Two for instance, while TAC 8 proof- 
reader calls her car Sophie simply because the registration is SPE — Ed.) 

I started to realise that this Munro lark was taking up far too much time, and so decided to take action. This involved 
leaving my job in Birmingham and starting university in Dundee — the perfect solution. Jemima is a lot happier now that 
less is expected of her on Saturday and Sunday mornings, and the Munro count continues to rise gently. Sorry Birming- 
ham, but I don’t miss you one bit. 

So, Iam a self-confessed bagging addict (not exclusively Munros — anything with an incline and a little pile of stones at 
the top really) and am keen to know of any other similarly affected women. I had hoped that writing this might be like a 
warped form of therapy — a bit like admitting you are an alcoholic being the first step on the road to recovery — but it has 
simply given me an urge to go and clean my gaiters. Maybe I’m beyond hope. 


Clair Bale, Lanarkshire 


ARE THERE differences? Oh yes. Like many other people, I started hillwalking with another person. In my case it was a 
very good female friend. She had lots more experience and consequently most of my first Munros were spent following a 
pair of red socks. As confidence increased, the “leadership” role was shared, then I was able to walk on my own. 

Like many other contributors it always surprised me when a man would ask at the top of Ben Another, “was I not 
frightened?” Of what? A piece of satellite falling to Earth? Lightning? I was always concerned that I would run out of 
snacks or fruity sweets and was occasionally very troubled around large and curious cows. I now try to have a companion 
for any walk that takes me into farm / cow land. 

I prefer to walk in small groups, to indulge in social chat, sharing views and opinions with others. I’m perhaps being 
biased, but I have always found that when there are too many (not sure how many that is) males, they tend to hare off into 
the sweaty distance. I am sure that it is a testosterone thing, because these same men will happily keep a steady pace with 
me, not getting a greasy face and being then able to appreciate the views. Perhaps this is because women are more able to share! 

We are more willing to negotiate, to compromise, to change our goals. So if it is blowing a gale, and if the Corbett is 
shrouded in cloud, then why not explore the glen? And if someone is not too sure of map-and-compass work, then why not 
explain it to them? Don’t hold on to things as though they are top secret. 

As part of my university “induction”, my class — outdoor education in the community — made a mass ascent of 
Ben Lomond, supposedly to bond the group. Absolute rubbish! Perhaps to make some egos bond, but certainly not a gaggle 
of 26 individuals (some from southerly places where Munros don’t exist) 
who didn’t even know one another’s names. And we will become the 
educators of the future? Makes me wonder! Of course the weather was at 
its most Scottish for September: low visibility, almost horizontal rain and wind. 
To be told at the top, “You have taken 16 minutes longer than the first group 
and we need to go down now’, just amplifies the differences between men and 
women. Why did we go up Ben Lomond? Why not a pleasing glen or 
forest walk? What was the point? Men in the driving seat!!! 

Yes, I use Munro & Tables to record my days. They structure my leisure time, 
but not to the detriment of other activities. Life is a balance. Listen, negotiate, 
compromise and enjoy. I haven’t completed my Munros, but plan to do so 
before I die! I love the mountains: they are my medicine and my peace. 
Walking is almost a meditative state and the scenery always uplifts me. 
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Alison Wilson, Perth (Munros, Corbetts 1996) 


LISTS have been kept since Biblical times (St John’s Gospel, ch3, v8: “The wind bloweth where it listeth), and people — men 
and women — have been listing, and ticking ever since. If we didn’t list we’d be “listless” and lacking in purpose. We 
“enter the lists” to take up a challenge — but whereas in medieval times this usually meant a fight to the death, fortunately 
nowadays most of us in the “lists” are not so competitive. Or at least the women aren’t. 

Women make lists because of their hectic lifestyle. They make shopping lists, Christmas card lists (how many men ever send 
enough cards to make such a list worthwhile?), lists of things to remember, such as Aunt May’s birthday, return library 
books, take dog to vet. Family life would fall apart if women didn’t make lists. This listomania spills over to their hobbies 
(those who have time for any) and we rejoice in scoring off tasks accomplished, be it sending that birthday card or climbing a 
new Munro. (Some women also rejoice in scoring off men, but that’s another story.) To revert briefly to “family life”, this is 
of course the main reason why there are more men than women Munroists: physiologically women have to be the main 
childminders, not to mention child-bearers. It takes an exceptionally single-minded woman — with a very understanding 
husband — to get away from her young offspring long enough to climb a mountain. Unless of course you are like Myrtle the 
sheep and take the whole lot with you. 

What makes women tick? Anyone who doesn’t know the short answer to that has a lot to learn. A love of adding to the 
collection, probably. My record number of ticks in one day was 15 ... but they were removed from me at the end by a close friend 
wielding, tweezers! Seriously, the nice thing about collecting “hill” ticks is that all participants can be winners at the same 
time — and in what other sport is everyone a winner simultaneously? 


Mary Cox, Glasgow (Munros 1998) 


I ALWAYS used to maintain that I was definitely not a bagger, but somehow at some 
point in my hillwalking life this changed. I can’t say precisely when, where or why. I freely 
admit that my interest in walking developed through my partner, and that my map-read- 
ing skills are more theoretical than practical, so I’m never likely to become one of those 
women (whom I so admire) who walk alone or lead others. Therefore my choice of hill 
is not solely under my control. 

I have a theory that women in general are more able to embrace a partner’s interest than 
are men. For example, Alan [Blanco] has been unable to reciprocate my strong interest 
in hillwalking (and football in the past) with any enthusiasm for ballroom dancing. 

The reasons I love walking in the hills include the beauty of the varied landscape, 
the sense of space and peace, and the exhilaration of the exercise itself. All are 
important, so even when conditions detract from one aspect I still enjoy the experience. 

I think I’m not competitive but I do have an awareness of judging myself against others. When walking in a party I prefer 
to stay at the back with a gap that allows me to walk at my own pace. I have nearly knackered myself (and the rest of the 
group) once or twice when I’ve ended up at the front and felt pressurised into setting too fast a pace. 

However, I remember one occasion on Quinag when I made the decision to burn someone off. Feeling fit and strong from 
a week of walking and in perfect sunny conditions with a cool breeze, a chap joined the route from a different direction 
straight in front of me and started walking at virtually the same pace — like on a motorway when a car pulls in front and 
drives at the exact speed at which you were going. So I put my foot down. Being in shorts with a light rucksack helped. 
After increasing my speed to pass him I decided to see if I could sustain this pace right to the top. I did, and arrived at the 
summit lightly glowing (as ladies do) outside and inside, with a feeling of achievement. 

Being able to enjoy walking in the hills is very important to me. Aspects that detract from the feeling of relaxation include the 
“walking through someone’s garden” phenomenon at the start or end of a walk, where the apprehension of meeting belligerent 
men or dogs can spoil the walk. 

I’m all in favour of lists because they encourage you to go to new places. Having completed the Munros and Tops in 1998, 
the pursuit of Corbetts brought us to Strathconon this year and I’m glad we have left some hills to do there so that we will 
revisit this beautiful place. I will not go up things that can’t really be justified as walks, for example getting, out of the car to 
walk ten paces into a field to collect a tick (eg the one in the Forest of Dean). There is a fine line here as I’m quite prepared 
to tramp miles across an almost flat moorland to bag an insignificant point, or go up a very small rise (eg Ward of 
Bressay, where one of our party climbed this vast summit in socks as he couldn’t be bothered putting on his boots). But if 
there’s virtually no up nor along, a tick itself is not enough. 

Being part of a walking club has given me some insight into what it might be like without lists. A bunch of 20-odd hill- 
walkers milling around a car park asking each other “What do you fancy?” or “Have you any plans?” is bad enough when 
only half of them have a definite agenda based on some list or other, which they don’t always admit to right away. I’m not 
sure we would ever get started if no-one had a tick to pursue. 


Val Hamilton, Stirling 


THE FIRST letter I wrote to TAC, in 1991, was signed: “I’m not a Munro-bagger, I’m a Munro-bagger’s wife. I’m only bagging 
Munros as it means a quiet life.” This continued to be true until the Munro-bagger completed in September 1995, when I 
was faced with a dilemma: did I forget about bagging, especially Munros, or would my true identity be revealed as a closet 
bagger hiding behind the rucksack of the man in front? I didn’t know the answer myself then, although now I can safely say I 
am not a Munro-bagger — but when it comes to Marilyns, well, that’s a different issue. 

I would hate to be connected with the obsessive image of the bagger, but I like my achievements to be recognised and 
I happen to mix with people for whom these numbers are of interest. Yet I’m making a conscious effort not to count or list 
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Grahams despite being married to one: they just appear on my Marilyns list (406 as you ask). More important than any list is 
the idea of going somewhere new, or at least using a new route to get somewhere familiar. I have gone for a walk every Sunday 
almost without fail for over 20 years and because I keep a diary I have a record of where I went. But, although the information 
would be available to me, I have no idea how many times I have climbed Dumyat or Sgairneach Mhor. It doesn’t matter to me at all. 


Tracy Curle, Linlithgow 


I STARTED hillwalking, only seven years ago when I discovered that the company I work for had a hillwalking club. Never 
having, done any hillwalking in my life before (apart from the odd trip up the Campsies) I really didn’t have much idea what I was 
letting myself in for and turned up at the foot of the Cobbler on a superbly clear August day keen to meet some new friends and 
find out what this walking thing was all about. Being relatively fit anyway I didn’t find the trip uphill particularly tiresome and 
marvelled at the scenery and the stories of days on the hills that the “old-timers” were keen to impart. The view was tremendous 
and somehow it didn’t seem too important to actually stand on the “top” — so I sufficed with a quick peek through the 
“keyhole” and sat down to enjoy an open-air lunch. However, when we were down at the col between the Cobbler and Beinn 
Narnain the “bagger” in me was stirred: it seemed daft to miss the opportunity to do my first Munro! 

That first day is pretty much representative of the rest of my hillwalking life. Through hillwalking, I met my husband — a 
somewhat obsessive hillbagger. By the time I knew him he’d already completed the Munros and Corbetts and was making, 
his way through a list of hills between 2000 and 2500 feet compiled by a friend. If 1 wanted his company on the hills it was fairly 
obvious I was going, to have to climb these “lesser” hills, too! Looking back at my hillwalking log it is interesting, to see that 
my earliest hills include Ben Lui, the Eildons, Beinn Enaiglair, Beinn Ghobhlach, Suilven, An Teallach and Stac Pollaidh — a 
fair mixture in terms of heights, lists and areas. Right from the start I kept a record of all my Munro ascents, but strangely I 
didn’t feel the need to tick off Corbetts, Donalds or Grahams. (I didn’t even know about Marilyns!) In the last six months 
however I’ve started ticking everything — it’s such a shame that I don’t have a complete log of everything I’ve ever been up. 

I don’t personally think there is much difference between the attitude of hillwalking men and women to hill lists — you either 
like them and treat them as suggestions of great places to go and see, or despise them and go anyway. I have to say that I prefer 
walking, in decent weather and haven’t quite the same enthusiasm when it comes to walking on a dreich day as some of the men I 
know. However I do know that most of the folk I have met on the hills value the space, fresh air and chance to forget about 
the stresses of everyday life — and for me this can be achieved on any hill, regardless of height! 

SR eae NE oe I Fe RE IBA OR SIE IS eNO a ON ONE RIE RE EOE SP GE RS TOT MEIN CR AO FUME LORE ET RR RET SIE RIE EEE EET 


AS HAS been reported elsewhere, Stewart Logan completed 
his tenth round of Munros on Schiehallion on Hogmanay — an 
enjoyable day of soggy snow, lowish cloud but next to no wind. 
Around 60 folk trudged to the top including 19 or 20 Munroists 
(it's oddly difficult to tot them up in such circumstances: the 
buggers keep shuffling about), while your Ed’s favourite con- 
versation of the day, with one of a cluster of three blokes 
overtaken on the way up, went something like this: 

One of three blokes: “Hi there, how are you doing?” 

Ed: “Not bad thanks.” 

One of three blokes: “Is there something special on today?” 
Ed: “Ah, so you're not with Stewart's party. Come far yourself?” 
One of three blokes: “Zambia.” 

The tenth round was used to raised money for North Lanark- 
shire Cancer Care Trust, with over £5000 having come in thus 
far. Stewart wishes to say thanks to all contributors, and should 
anyone wish to belatedly donate, the decamunroist is on 01698 
852414, stewart_logan @laighlands.freeserve.co.uk 


NO SPACE to fully review the following, but all are worth a look: 
The third edition of Scottish Hill Tracks from the Scottish Rights 
of Way Society was published late in 1999 and is an extensive 
and useful guidebook to what might be termed “all-season” 
paths and tracks across the country. Available from the society 
at 24 Annandale St, Edinburgh, EH7 4AN, ISBN 0 9502811 8 2, 
viit+184pp plus fold-out maps, £16 post-free. 

IT'S already 25% redundant, but the Mountain Bothies Asso- 
ciation calendar for 2000 is a nice, no-frills affair featuring line 
drawings by George Marple, John S Mitchell, Brian Shepherd 
and a couple of good friends of TAC, Peter Bailey and Colin 
Brash. From: Christine Martin, 49 Northampton Rd, Roade, 
Northampton, NN7 2PF, 01604 862148, £3.20 inc p&p. 

TWO other TACers have recently produced items for sale. Paul 
Hannon’s The High Peaks of England and Wales: A hillwalkers’ 
guide to the 2500ft mountains is the latest in a long line of 
Englandandwales books in 215mm x 155mm letterbox format. 
The text has too many “snowy raiments” and “crag-girts” for 
your Ed's liking (see the updates to the Scotsman Outdoors 
banned list, most recently on 19/2/00), but the pictures are nice 
and — as Alan Blanco commented when shown a copy — it 
has the undeniable merit of being structured pretty logically. 
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The criteria are that a hill needs to be over 2000ft with a drop 
of 500ft, ie near-as-dammit Hewitt-Marilyns, and hence 
Scafell is shunted off to a siding-cum-appendix (which will 
incur the wrath of Ronald Turnbull, however). Available 
from Hillside, 12 Broadlands, Shann Park, Keighley, West 
Yorkshire, BD20 6HX, ISBN 1 870141 67 9, 128pp, £8.99. 
BILL WHITE’s Munro pics and screensavers were briefly men- 
tioned in TAC44 and are available from Alba Software, 44c 
Prior Rd, Forfar, Angus, DD8 3DT, billwhite @clara.net Prices: 
Alba Screensaver £8, screensaver creator and viewer £8, 
both with a photoset of the purchaser's choice. Additional 
photosets £3; pick'n'mix £8 (select your favourite eight pics 
and Bill will make up a photoset to suit). Customised: send in 
eight 6"x4" prints for a photoset of your own design, £10. 
BOOTS Across Scotland is attempting the Munros-on-one- 
day fundraising thing for a fourth time on 28/5/00 and still has 
gaps to fill. If you're interested and available, contact Gordon 
Pierson, 97 Braesview, Denny, FK6 5NG, 01324 823041. 


RIGHT, that's more than enough plugs and sales pitches. 
Back to normality. It's been a while since new evidence has 
been offered in the great hills/football debate, ie the question 
of whether teams from mountainous countries tend to fare 
well or badly against those from flat lands. The in-depth 
analysis offered in TAC37 tended to suggest an inverse 
correlation, and this has been boosted by the recent Asia 
Cup game between “mountain kingdom” Bhutan (high point 
Kula Kangri, 7554m) and “oil rich” Kuwait (high point Jabal 
ash-Shaqaya, 281m). Bhutan conceded four penalties, had 
two men sent off for rugby tackles and allowed Kuwaiti striker 
Bashar Abdullah to score eight times as they lost 0-20. 


ANOTHER recurring theme in TAC has been the uncanny 
similarity between Irvine Butterfield and New Labour's 
anointed candidate for London mayor. Hence this Valentine's 
message from Gay Times merits mention (cribbed from 
Matthew Norman's Guardian Diary column, 17/2/00): 

“Let's be Frank. Slim, M, 32, 5'11", dark hair & eyes, likes 
photography, cinema, eating out & in. Seeks fairly mascu- 
line, stocky, bearded Frank Dobson lookalike, 50s-70s.” 

Go on, Irvine, it's got to be worth a look. The fella even likes 
photography. 


Eye eye, caption: The Magic of the Munros reviewed 
by Irvine Butterfield (David & Charles, 1999, 192pp, ISBN0 7159 0850 5,825) | 


his was one of the publishing successes of late 1999, 

selling thousands in the run-up to Christmas. Doubt- 
less many were purchased as presents by significant 
others for their hillwalking partners, or by the latter to 
spoil themselves in the darkening days of winter. The 
well-publicised fact that royalties would go to the 
John Muir Trust gave the buyers an added feelgood 
reason to ply the plastic. It is a spectacular book, very 
much in the coffee-table mould, with landscape pages 
(in both senses), measuring 36cm wide x 24cm high. 
The pictures are by and large stunning, the cream of 
work by Butterfield’s “team” of amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers and also featuring watercolours 
by artist Paul Craven. 

But there are coffee-table books and coffee-table 
books. Size-wise, and quality-of-photo-wise, this 
reminded me firstly of The High Mountains of the Alps 
(Dumler and Burkhardt, Diadem 1994). That is a 
translation of a European book: a comparison closer 
to home could be with the 1980s Diadem series Big 
Walks, Classic Walks and Wild Walks. The quality of 
pictures in The Magic is probably better than in the 
1980s books, because reprographic techniques at the 
printers’ command have advanced and the 
quality of cameras carried by even ordinary 
punters like you and me has similarly upped. 
However, the big difference between the new 
book and my chosen comparators is the text, 
or lack of it. There’s a lot of good reading in 
the Walks and Alps books — their pictures 
illustrate their narrative — whereas Butter- 
field’s text is little more than an extended set 
of photo captions, with two or three sentences 
being the norm. 

The main theme of most of the text is mountain 
names. | will confess to a wry smile on reading the 
first few pages of the book, because the text bears a 
striking resemblance to the explanations and style 
of my own Scottish Hill and Mountain Names (SMT, 
1992), a pattern especially evident in the sections 
of northern and western hills, although unacknow- 
ledged. Butterfield’s explanations of the names of 
Beinn Narnain, Beinn Bhuidhe, Ben Vorlich — both 
— and Ben Lomond, or Seana Bhraigh, Bens 
Klibreck and Hope, Sgurr a’Ghreadaidh, Luinne 
Bheinn, Conival and A’Mhaighdean, to name some, 
appear to be sourced from my book. Not unnaturally 
in the circumstances, | accord with most of the 
suggested meanings of names in The Magic! 

Perhaps the second edition might contain a biblio- 
graphy for those readers who wish to find a little 
more on the topic of hill names. The bibliography might 
also include two other books apparently used as 
sources whose authors’ names — but not their 
books’ titles — are mentioned in the acknowledge- 
ments: lan Mitchell's Scotland’s Mountains before 
the Mountaineers (Luath 1999) and Adam Watson’s 
The Place-names of Upper Deeside (with Elizabeth 
Allan, AUP 1984). 
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Butterfield does however have some information 
or suggestions for names that are, to my knowledge, 
new. | didn’t know that Sgurr Mhic Choinnich was 
originally, in jest, Pic Mhic Choinnich, that Tolmount 
is from nearby (Glen) Doll, or that a 1920s keeper 
at Lochivraoin had an explanation for A’Chailleach 
based on its appearance. Butterfield is also correct 
in tracing Sgurr Fhuaran (Glen Shiel) back to Odhran, 
a follower of Columba — | only got beyond the mis- 
leading fhuaran (wells) to the original Sgurr Urain. 
The references to Gaelic puzzled me sometimes: 
he says that Spidean (a’Choire Leith) should be 
spiodan, that Sheasgaich (in Bidein a’Choire) is 
pronounced cheesecake, and that gaor (as in Gaor 
Bheinn) means thrill. Not in my Gaelic dictionaries 
(Dwelly and MacLennan), they don't! 

There is also a curious coyness about the Devil's 
Point, the only name in the book not to have its mean- 
ing in the heading up beside the given name. It means 
of course the devil's penis, from the original Gaelic 
name Bod an Deamhain (used on Harveys maps) 
and as The Magic says it was clothed in discreet 
English euphemism. So why not be upfront in the 


book, and have “Bod an Deamhain — devil’s penis” 
as the caption heading? 

There are also a number of names where | just 
think Butterfield has got it wrong — his meanings for 
Ben Chonzie, Sgurr na Banachdich (where he 
reverses my preference), Gulvain (which | am sure is 
a Guilbheinn, one of several in Scotland and Ireland, 
based on the ancient legend of Diarmaid), to name a 
few — but toponymics is not an exact science and 
a little speculation can be fruitful as long as it’s rooted 
in the local linguistic or landscape context. 

A final thought. Pictures of Scottish mountains 
have moved in recent years from the status of being 
illustrations for books to almost icon status, feted for 
themselves as images of beauty. Spearheaded by 
photographers such as Colin Baxter and painters 
such as Tom Mackenzie, outdoor shops, tourist 
shops and even art galleries abound with stunning 
views, painted or snapped, of mountains in the media 
of postcards, calendars, posters and framed 
paintings. There is no harm in books joining in this 
process — this reviewer is no iconomachist — as 
long as we are clear that, unlike those media, books 


| traditionally use pictures to illustrate text, not text 


to caption pictures. 


Quiz vex’d workshy lag McN 


TAC Quiz 1999/2000 — Judged harder than J6rg Haider? 


After 1998/99’s record scores, an age of austerity was inevitable. This winter's quiz was the hardest yet, as shown by the low 
marks and the thin entry. Several old stagers declared themselves unavailable, so a mere 13 entrants battled it out. Last 
year's winner won again (and named his sidekick this time), while third moved up a place and an long-time worthy earned 
a well deserved third. CH’s booby was shared with Steve Weatherill, one of three folk (Phil Harmston, Andy Mayhew) who 
each sent in just two answers. SW was the only one not to ask for the crap Diggers CD, so he gets it. 
65 Wendy Mann / Jim Willsher, 51 Wolf Gruellich, 44 Barbara Jones, 37 Alan Cresswell, 36 Stuart Benn / Barbara Brodie, 
35 Peter Shaw / Bruce Smith, 33 Graham Pearson, 22 Graham Benny, 20 Mike Jacobs, 15 lan Johnston, 14 Bev Barratt, 
12 David Hoyle, 11% Christopher Horton. Overall average: 30.42%. It might be a tad easier next year... 
ja In 1999... why was Snowdon not deleted? 
Easy for starters: most folk knew that Lord Snowdon took a life peerage and remained in the so-called House of Lords unlike 
most hereditaries, who toddled off to drive buses or drink Pimms or whatever the hell it is they now do. 
1b ... inwhich TV series was which orange-cagouled character killed by a lava fireball from Mount Evanston? 
Likewise easy: Kenny McCormick was lavafied in South Park. WM/JW (who knew it was episode 103 — my God!) argued that 
he was shot and killed having been merely singed by Evanston, but Kenny gets killed so often that it's hard to be sure. 
1c ... which hill man was said to be “more Rab C Nesbitt than John Muir’? 
We have traditions to upkeep: the quiz always includes a cricket question, while one of the answers is always Cameron 
McNeish. He was thus described by Wilderness Walks sidekick Richard Else on Radio Scotland, 1/8/99. 
1d ... who said this, of whom: “it is a mountain for them to climb, but they have plenty of them around here”? 
Kevin Keegan, post-match after two Scholes goals had beaten the Scots at Hampden on 13/11/99. 
te ... which corrie was involved in a ticket controversy? 
Martin Corrie, Wembley PR man, was in the media dock after confusion over the southern leg of the Scotland-England playoff. 
Half-marks to BB and PS/BS, whose suggestion of Coire Cas anticipates funicular furores. 
1f ... which two of the following nine were not judged to be “places of a lifetime” — Cyberspace, Himalayas, Hong Kong, 
Istanbul, London, Lake District, Outer Space, Vermont and St Kilda? 
Bizarrely, St Kilda and the Himalayas. The rest appeared in a National Geographic Society poll, with cyberspace in some kind 
of special category, outer space touted as ‘the next hot retreat’, and St Kilda ousted by St Sunday Crag and associated Pond- 
like areas. And the Himalayas? They're just crap, not worth seeing. It's a wonder the Dome wasn't in there, too. 
1g ... what happened to 46 Munros, 95 Corbetts, 591 Grahams and 54 Donalds on 7th February? 
They were launched into space. Web access helped, but no-one found http://stardust.jpl.nasa.gov/microchip/ detailing 
the launch, 7/2/99, of two Stardust Microchips including capsules containing 136,000 + 1,000,000 names. “Two copies of 
each chip was [sic] installed on the spacecraft,’ the blurb says. “Two of the microchips are inside the Sample Return Capsule, 
and will return back to Earth with the capsule in the year 2006. The other two chips are on the spacecraft body and will remain 
in space forever.” Counting up gave these totals of surnames rocketed into space. 
Among off-message attempts, a mass Moonie wedding was the most popular. 
2a Which Corbett ... had a bit part in a 1999 drugs scandal? 
Alice Corbett, “Lawrence Dallaglio’s bird”, as GB put it. Dal Boy lost the Alb-rug cap- 
taincy amid allegations of dodgy druggy deals while leading choruses of “Zulu Warrior’. 


2b ...is green and sheltered? 


research officer for Shelter Scotland. See Outdoor Life in The Scotsman, 15/1/00, for his 
thoughts. He’s also in the Donaldist list, having completed on Cauldcleuch Head, 18/8/85, after cycling from Snoot hostel in 
the rain. There’s a certain sad neatness in a Shelter worker having made significant use of a subsequently closed hostel. 
PS/BS discovered the Corbett Tiger Reserve in India, presumably twinned with the Coniston Tiger Reserve (see p20). 

2c ...Was recently in the news in connection with 31 fatalities? 

Gerald Corbett was the fast-track solution, he being the Railtrack chief executive who remains in post despite numerous 
rail “customers” having died in the Ladbroke Grove disaster. 

2d_... played in the 1999 Wadworth 6X National Village Championship? 

As foretold, a cricket question. Chaddesley Corbett, playing in the curious cross-Offa Group 15 (Worcs, Herefordshire and 
Powys) made it to their group final before losing at home to Colwall in dramatic fashion. Colwall collapsed to five for nine before 
recovering to 128. Chaddesley Corbett reached 122 for 8, then lost two wickets in two balls. (The Cricketer, August 1999, p61.) 
2e ...is in Barlinnie? 

One of four questions solved only by the winners. 2e, 3e and 4e were anagrams and Barlinnie gives Beinn Lair. A few entrants 
suggested Ronnie Corbett should be in the Glasgow slammer. Rather uncharitable: he’s just a crap comic, not a criminal. 
3a Which Graham... shagged a spy? 

Easy peasy. Heather Graham, object of Austin Powers’ affections in The Spy Who Shagged Me. 

3b ...was judged too old at 83? 

Bill Graham, reckoned by some too old to judge the Holyfield/Lewis scrap last November. It wasn’t clear whether PS/BS meant 
this fella when suggesting Billy Graham, but the setters came over all Christian and awarded 1% points out of the goodness of 
their hearts. WG discovered Graham Whitburn, who climbed Everest for his 50th birthday, while WM/JW argued for Graham 
Parkinson, chief stipendary magistrate in the Pinochet case. 

3c ...in Region 1 has a trig with this plaque: “This monument forms part of the Ordnance Survey National GPS Network. 
It is an offence to damage it. If found damaged please ring our helpline on 08456 050505. Thank you. July 1999”? 

Trust a trig to open up a whole new area of investigation. The answer was Meall Dearg, north of Amulree (where it is risky to 
park on the tempting track at 52/907412: the gate is almost always open except when wired shut late in the day by some bad 
local). Anyway, a plague of plaques has appeared, all seemingly dated July 1999. See Steve Weatherill (p18) for more on this, 
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while PS/BS spotted a plaque on Scawd Law and Gordon Smith reported one on Cairn Table, where “the hole on top of the trig 
has been sealed with a strange dark perspexy material that looks as if it came from Hangar 18." What's going on? Has anyone 
met what Steve W calls “the OS's crack plaque-fixing outfit” (probably a man with a flat cap, a trowel and a bag of cement)? It's 
time TAC compiled a list of these new supertrigs, that's for sure. This also saw an outbreak of footwork: WM/JW climbed Meall 
Dearg on 9/1/00 (“cracking walk, fantastic conditions”) as did WG 15 days later (“sunny wintry day”), noting the trig as no. $1589. 


3d_...is bigger than all other Grahams and everything else too? 

Graham’s Number is, according to David Wells’ Penguin Dictionary of Curious and Interesting Numbers, “The World Champion 
largest number ... If all the material in the universe were turned into pen and ink it would not be enough to write the number 
down” It cannot be written using ordinary notation, but looks like 3TTT...TTT3 with rather a lot of arrows where the dots are. It's 
an “upper bound” devised by Ronald L Graham, an American mathematician who features heavily in Paul Hoffman's book 
about Paul Erdés, The Man Who Loved Only Numbers. Surprisingly, only one entrant got this right: GP, who wrote “Fame at last!” 
Good to see “Fat MP Slim” Tommy Graham making a reappearance in a couple of wrong guesses. 

3e ...has an English ban?» 

An anagraham: Glas Bheinn. Surprisingly, no one got this. Half marks awarded for WM/JW's suggestion of Graham Rix 
(the Chelsea coach did time for underage sex), while George Graham was another popular try. But this was three questions 
too late to guess Billy Graham, as the off-form SB/BB found to their cost. 

4a Which Ben ...featured in The Unauthorized Autobiography of Reinhold Messner? 

Ben Folds Five, a beat combo whose most recent CD this was. The story goes that they used the name of the great mountaineer 
on their student ID cards for a wheeze. 

4b ... completed the youngest Graham round? 

A largely successful attempt to send quizzers on the wild goose chase of working out the youngest person to complete a 
round of Grahams (which appears to be Andrew Allum at present). We were looking for Ben Squibb, a 14-year-old from 
Cornwall who completed a Bob Graham Round in the Ponds. Only BJ knew this. 

4c ...reported on something recently abolished? 

Ben Scotchbrook was an ITN reporter on News at Ten. Tony Benn was a good try from PS/BS while Ben Pimlott was even better 
from WG, as he covered the recent downgrading of hereditary peers (but not Snowdon). 

4d ... sang “Cigarettes are bad for you”? 

This continued the tradition of our making a mess of one clue: the quote should have been “Cigarettes will kill you”, as pointed 
out by BJ. Several folk worked it out anyway: a song by Ben Lee, former singer with Noise Addict and sometime Skye Marilyn. 
4e ...is in Rome? 

The last of the anagrams was Ben More, solved only by the eventual winners. Half-marks for Ben-Hur, partly set in the Eternal 
City (and the first movie seen by your Ed, circa 1970, around the time he saw the Dad's 
Army stage show and Ken Dodd). 

5a Complete the sequence ... Caonich — Luiblea — 7??? — Balmore — Glentough 
These all proved tough, Glentough, confounding pre-quiz thinking that 5e was likely to 
prove the hardest part of this question. 5a and 5b were linked: the legend for each 
Landranger gives an example of how to pinpoint a grid reference. These are invariably 
names from the SE corner of the sheet, and Caonich is the example on OS33. The 
others follow in order, with Stronetoper (Glen Feshie) being at NN848971 on OS35. 
5b ... Ochil — tree — Loch — rennie — Muir — house — 7??? — crofts 

Ochiltree is the sample placename on OS76, Lochrennie on OS77, Muirhouse on OS78 and Dykecrofts on OS79. So the answer 
is Dyke, which not one of the acclaimed map-pickers found, shame on them. This was ready-made for old stager Charles 
Everett, but he didn’t enter, being too busy fathering babies. 

5c ... Bex — Blackdown — ???? — Mendip — Mendip — Box 

Only WM/JW solved this: the sequence of Explorer maps (124, 128, 140, 141, 142 and 146) with “hill” or “hills” in the title, eg 
Hastings and Bexhill etc. The missing word is Quantock (as in Quantock Hills and Bridgwater). 

5d_... Salisbury — Crawley — Newport — Gower — 2777? — Wells 

No one got this, despite the cricket/map connection being flagged up fairly obviously. These are England Test players from the 
past ten years who feature in the titles of Explorer maps (lan Salisbury 130, John Crawley 134, Phil Newport 152, David Gower 
164 and Alan Wells 188). Wells appears twice: he’s on sheet 200 too. The absentee is Craig White, sheet 170. 

5e What connects Francisco and Jacinta Marto with Tom na Gruagaich and Spidean Coire nan Clach? 

For the full points we needed not only that the Martos were Portuguese children who saw visions at Fatima and were sub- 
sequently lined up for canonisation, but that they were the 283rd and 284th proposed saints of John Paul Il’s papacy. Tom 
and Spidean were part of the 1997 intake of Munros and, being in Section 13, could be seen as Munros 283 and 284. 

6a Which film includes the line: “OK ramblers, let’s get to rambling”? 

A good example of how you learn things by setting a quiz. We thought the answer was simple, if obscure: the words were said 
by Joe in the diner in Reservoir Dogs. Tarantino being Tarantino however, the line was reheated, from his own screenplay to 
the 1995 vampire shlock From Dusk Till Dawn. WM/JW and AC were the film obsessives. Halliwell done to them. 

6b Which film starts with the main character speaking these lines: “Personally | think the unconquered south face is the 
only one worth scaling ... without the benefit of oxygen but also without crampons or even an ice pick”? 

Cue Jim Carrey musing on his mountaineering prowess as The Truman Show opens. 

6c In which film is the eponymous hero offered marijuana grown at exactly 2000ft up a Mexican mountain? 
Students-at-heart WG and WM/JW recognised this as Withnail and I. 

6d In which film did a lost map cause heather to die? 


The Blair Witch Project, in which Heather and her friends really should have kept a better hold of their Landrangers. Your Ed 
once lost OS44 while sitting alone on top of Crow Craigies in winter — a sudden gust left him clutching just the pink bit, so to 
speak — but thankfully no dismal sub-student filmcrews were there to record the event. 
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NOW ey] Aysys0m p,xan ZINO 


6e Which guitarist admitted in a 1994 magazine interview: “We were touring Scotland and just as the acid kicked in, we 
stopped the car and got out and belted up Ben Nevis”. 

Sheryl Crow Craigies’ man, Eric Clapton, an anagram of “lop cairn, etc”, so maybe he’s a fave of God-fearing McNeish. 

6f Who has aroom with “an enormous collection of ordnance survey maps ... and a batch of proto-metal records” and once 
sang “A man comes up in a 4x4 / Up to me all alone on this lonely moor”? _ - 

That other great JC, Julian Cope. 

6g Complete the lyrics ... “Halfway up 2??? with an empty flask of tea, a fog descends and takes away my visibility.” 
Only Half Man Half Biscuit write lyrics like this, and since they come from the Wirral the missing words were always likely to be 
The Wrekin rather than the various wrong guesses of Everest, Ben Nevis or Snowdon. 

6h ...“l went from the Andes to the Indies in my 7???” 

This was HMBB, too, from the wonderful Eno Collaboration (I know Bono and he knows Ono and she knows Eno”, etc). It just had 
to be undies, although CH picked up a half for “pyjamas”: right idea even if it doesn't exactly scan. 

7a Where are the Bowater Hills? 

A real oddity. We were looking for bathrooms, or toilets, as Bowater Hills make fittings for such places — eg the lawvies in the 
National Library of Scotland. Instead, a host of folk suggested Tellytubbieland — and the company does seem to handle the TV 
series and marketing. Seems they have a bit of a Po-thing. Eh-oh, points all round. 

7b Which Nuttall has the record six-hitter in partnership with the former record catch-taker? 

Symonds Knott, an outlier of Scafell Pike which/who once hit 20 sixes at Abergavenny while fidgeting annoyingly with a 
hanky dangling superstitiously from a back pocket despite supposedly being Christian and all that. 

7c Which Euro 2000 team’s shirt badge features a mountain rising above a goalpost? 
Harder than it looks, as we're talking seriously stylised logos here. Believe it or not, the 
pointy bit of this Slovenian badge is meant to show Triglav or something. 

7d Which Matterhorn is pictured on SR98A? 

SR98A is a poster advertising a senior citizens’ railcard (you mean you didn’t know 
that?!), illustrated with a nice pic of the Matterhorn of Cleveland, Roseberry Topping. 

7e Which island hill was seen 638ft beneath the Pennines in 1944? 

Really really difficult, but solved by WG, who deserves a special prize. Ailsa Craig was 
the last canal boat to use through the Standedge tunnel between Diggle and Marsden. (Guardian, 28 Oct 1999.) 

7f What word connects Colonel Muammar Gaddafi and a Welsh Corbett? 

Gaddafi overthrew King Idris on 1/9/69. BB, however, who has climbed Cadair (or Cader) Idris 107 times, provided a fine extra 
answer: a Colonel Corbett used to own part of the hill and there is a Corbett Arms in nearby Tywyn. Great stuff. 

8a Which appropriately named cartographer began his 90th year on 18/12/98? 

Would you believe there's a cartographer named Brigadier Lewis Harris? Well there is — so no need for jokes about how he 
Uist to work for the OS. BJ also found the late Brig ERL Peake, appointed Deputy Director of the OS in 1943. 

8b Who once worked as a map tracer and pegged out aged 90 having enjoyed a life of camping? 

Quentin Crisp, who died last November and who once worked as a map tracer until he could draw his 15s 3d dole money. 


8c What is Mac? 

Minimalist clue. Never mind all the people called Mac. BJ was the only one to answer the catechism correctly: Mac is Mathair. It's 
a 702m top on the north side of An Teallach, 19/NC068877. 

8d Why were these 1km grid squares in the news this year? SK7244 SK9790 TF1998 TLO611 

An interesting example of what Mark'n’Lard fans will recognise as “vague news”. Last August the media made great play of four 
new GM crop farm-scale evaluation sites being published complete with grid references. Open government! Visible democ- 
racy! Er, except that a search of the papers didn’t seem to provide any actual grid refs. Sure, the farms were named — one in Notts, 
one in Herts and two in Lincs (including one near unpleasant-sounding Spital in the Street). But grid refs? No sign. Neither does 
the Dept of Environment site http:/www.detr.gov.uk/environment/fse/location/index.htm make it easy, either. First there’s the 
palaver of downloading Acrobat just to read it, then the file is a complete hash, with addresses alongside wrong refs. We think 
these are the sites, but the thing smacks of flimsy research and cartographic illiteracy from press and politicians alike. 

8e Which 1999 edition of The Guardian had a picture of a trig point on its front page? 

Unexpectedly, no one got this. Should have been easy: big pic, front page. Are folk becoming too web-reliant rather than using 
ye olde technique of visiting a library? It was 13/9/99: a report on Scotland-England football draw, with mad Bravehearters 
jumping about with a trig in the background — possibly the one on Carlton Hill. 

9 The following quotations come from AWs. Match them with the names given below, which include eight red herrings. 

“| really believe in empty spaces ... Empty space is never wasted space” — Andy Warhol, quoted in The Penguin Book of Art 
Writing, ed. Martin Gayford and Karen Wright, 1998. 

“Of all the charities | have ever studied, none has struck me as so completely odious as the Ramblers’ Assn...” — Auberon 
Waugh, some magazine rant or other. 

“Onwards and upwards” — Arabella Weir, the title of her latest novel. 

“There will be other days, other meetings, other kisses. There must be. Yes, dear, we will go again to Badger Hill..." — Alfred 
Wainwright, amazingly, from a letter quoted by Hunter Davies in Wainwright — The biography, p211. 

“Yes, that's about the right distance — but then | wonder what Latitude or Longitude I've got to?” — Alice in Wonderland 

“You came out of nowhere like the sun up from the hills. Cold, cold was the wind, warm, warm were your lips, out there on that ski 
trail..." — Andy Williams, Canadian Sunset 

Ann Widdecombe, as hoped, proved a popular wrong guess, perhaps due to people anticipating her upcoming novel The 
Clematis Tree, which will be a curious read, for sure. Another good AW quote is this, from Arthur Wellesley aka the Duke of 
Wellington, on seeing the first Reformed Parliament, in 1832: “I never saw so many shocking bad hats in my life." He could just 
as well have been passing comment on some gathering of walkers and climbers. 
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OF, NOF, BOF — 


HOF stands for Hall of Fame. This year’s edition of 
Marhofn, the Marilyn Hall of Fame newsletter, should 
be ready sometime in April. All contributors and 
HOF members will receive a copy as a matter of 
course. Others on the mailing list will probably get 
one too, but an A5 SAE to 49 Airthrey Avenue, 
Glasgow G14 9LY will guarantee this. As well as 
full details of the Hall of Fame itself, Marhofn will 
include tree tips, true stories, edited bagging high- 
lights and an international section. 

By mid-March the Hall had 48 members, com- 
prising 3x1500+, 4x(1100-1499), 2x(1000-1099), 
2x(900-999), 7x(800-899), 15x(700-799) and 15x 
(600-699). Ann and Rowland Bowker still lead the 
way, with 1532 and 1529 Marilyns respectively, 
though Rowland has officially retired from bagging. 
Others over 1000 are Tony Payne, Andrew Allum, 
Colin Donnelly, Charles Knowles, James Gordon, 
Rob Woodall and Don Smithies. 

The actual hills have seen relatively few changes, so 
there will be no new update sheet this year. The only 
official change in location concerns the summit of 
Maesglase (30F) on 0S124,125. At least two indep- 
endent sources have indicated that the highest point 
is Craig Rhiw-erch at SH817150 (676m) rather than 
Maen Du at SH823152. News of other proposed but 
unratified changes will be included in Marhofn. 


NOF stands for New Opportunities Fund, a distributor 
of lottery money. This fund has £50 million to dole 
out for digitising the national cultural heritage, and 
some of us feel that completing the cyberTAC back 
catalogue would be a great way of relieving the NOF 
paymasters of some of their stash. Pity we didn’t 
think of this wheeze before the closing date of 31 
January, however. So if we want future generations 


Interested to read Alan Blanco’s article [re the poetic pleasures of hill 
lists] in TAC44. A few years ago, while perusing maps, I came up with 
asimilar idea. Admittedly they don’t rhyme, or even scan very well, but it 


is an interesting idea. 

Oran Eileann Ceol a’Bheinn 

Islay Jura Staffa Mull Meall Mullach Ben Binnein Bhraigh Carn 
Skye Eigg Canna Rum Dun Drum Sron Suidhe Sliabh Sail Thom Ard 


Barra Uist Pabbay Scarp Cnoc Knap Stace Stob Creag 
Hoy Yell Fetlar Unst 


Craig Weldon 


Sweethope Hill 
(In line 7, say “An” while breathing in and “Suidhe” 


while breathing out. Say line 8 as rapidly as possible.) 


See Morris, Hill 

Great Hill Long Hill Far Hill Rough Hill Hart Fell 

Startup Hill 

March Brae 

Windy Hill Frosty Hill Cauld Face 

Wauk Hill Wauk Hill Wauk Hill 

An Suidhe An Suidhe An Suidhe An Suidhe 

Badandun Hill Badandun Hill Badandun Hill 
Badandun Hill 

Quarter Hill 


Cruach Aonach Bidean Sgurr Spidean 


: 
Al a\ 13) 


ii 
AM Wt tan 


to gain the benefit of our collective wisdom by having 
access to a full set of online (but still angry) Corries, 
we'll have to do it ourselves, for no money. (Usual 
story — Ed.) So we'd like some help. The plan is to 
find ten volunteers to digitise one issue each, TAC2 
to TAC11. You'll need access to either a scanner and 
OCR software or to a willing and accurate typist. If 
you're able to help, please contact TAC itself or me 
at the address above. To make the task easier we'll 
send a paper copy if you don’t have one. 


BOF stands for Birds of a Feather (flock together). 
This rather naff label is sometimes given to common- 
interest groups at tedious conferences and work- 
shops. The concept is sound, though, and last year’s 
HOF BOF weekend at Corpach and Carna was 
generally regarded as a good thing. Chances are 
this August occasion will be re-enacted this year, some- 
where. Meantime, Phil Cooper (792) has arranged a 
long BOF weekend — a BOOF weekend — on Skye at 
Easter (although all 12 places on the Scalpay boat are 
taken, by a group with >11000 Marilyns between them). 


And finally, two of the delegates to last year’s 
HOF BOF have become even closer birds of a feather 
— they were recently spotted getting engaged on top 
of BOC (Bin of Cullen). Congratulations Micky and 
Claire. Maybe you'll get some bagging done now 


that’s out of the way. Alan BI 
an bianco 


Inspired by Alan’s article on lists in TAC 44, 
here is my own attempt at a hill list poem: 


Wispers 

Ben Tee, Ben Hee 
Carn an Righ 
Tinto, Marsco 


An Stac, An Stuc 
An Storr, An Sgurr 
Morven, Fashven 
Beinn a’Ghlo 
Sgurr Dubh, Sgurr Mor Rinnes, Canisp 
Sgurr Dubh Mor Wyvis, White Wisp 
Geal Charn, Carn Mor 
Geal Charn Mor 


Blaven, Rois-Bheinn 


Helen McLaren 


Mount Hill Mount Misery Lowther Hill 

White Top Dunnet Hill! 

The Seat 

Pyat Hill Doughnot Hill Strawberry Hill Craig Mellon 
Milky Law Ben Tee 

The Kip 

Leven Seat 

Down Hill Down Hill Down Hill 


Peat Law Bogrie Hill Skid Hill Alhang! Alwhat? Alhang! 


Black Knowe Black Knowe Head 
Down Hill Down Hill 
An Dun Dun Knowe 
Crock 


“Cubbie Roo” 
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Meall Beag mailbag 


Dear TAC, 


Jimmy the Gael (TAC 44, p/16) wants 
a boycott of businesses that support 
the funicular. Some folk already 
practise it and Shell caved in to a 
boycott over Brent Spar. However, 
it is wise to punish in different 
ways, not just one. 

All Inverness East candidates at 
the 1997 general election backed 
the funicular, bar the Green Party. 
So, vote Green next time. If you are 
in other constituencies, punish the 
SNP, the only party that passed a 
pro-funicular motion at a conference. 
Punish the Tories, because Michael 
Forsyth did not call a public enquiry 
on the funicular. Punish Labour 
above all, because Donald Dewar 
authorised HIE to waste £9.4 million 
of taxpayers’ money on the funicular. 

Ask your MP, MSP or candidates 
in future elections. If they disagree 
with you, ask how they justify £9.4 
million on such a frill. Say you will 
vote against them, will tell others, 
and will expose them publicly. 
Relentless publicity is needed to 
call these arrogant spendthrift 
politicians to account. 


Yours, 
Adam Watson 
Crathes 


hea 
Dear TAC, 


When climbing the Graham Druim 
Fada from Puiteachan (where the 
new owner of the house was putting 
up a new fence so access is a bit 
more difficult than it used to be), I 
noticed on the summit quite a few 
small wooden sticks, with numbers 
written on, stuck into the ground. I 
have been trying to think of a 
reasonable explanation but haven’t 
found any. Surely somebody isn’t 
planning a plantation on top of 
these hills? 


Yours, 
Johan de Jong, Hardenberg, 


Ed. — Maybe it’s a privatised trig 
stick initiative. 

EST aes AS see SS ge 
Dear TAC, 


Following the recent correspond- 
ence relating to strange phenomena 
on the hill, my wife and I had a 
peculiar encounter on Gairich. We 
had a beautiful clear sunny day on 
29/11/99. There had been a fresh 
fall of snow overnight and ours were 
the first footprints to break the trail 


that day. There were no other visible 
tracks anywhere until we got on to 
the ridge, when a set of dog’s foot- 
prints just appeared. There were no 
human prints around. The strange 
thing, was that the prints followed 
the route we were taking. 

We never saw another creature 
(human or otherwise) and the dog 
tracks did not return back down the 
hill. Unfortunately, due to failing 
daylight, we had to turn back before 
reaching the summit, so did not find 
out how far the tracks went. However, 
we did get to within about 500 
metres of the top. On the way down 
we kept looking back towards the 
summit to see if there was anyone 
else around, but saw nothing and 
no-one. This all happened between 
about noon and 2pm that day. 


Yours faithfully, 

Martin Everett 

Frustrated gynotikobobomassophiliac 
Perth 


SSE SEE 
Dear TAC, 


I was on the Hewitt Glasgwm, in the 
Arans, in mid-January and took a 
bearing, only to find a massive mag- 
netic variation. I thought that the 
compass must be on the blink, but it 
worked perfectly a couple of miles 
further along the ridge. I don’t recall 
having taken a bearing up there 
before, so this may be usual for that 
hill. Has anyone noticed anything 
odd there? 


Yours, 
Bev Barratt 
Machynlleth 


Ed. — Various things weni also hay- 
wire in Glasgow shortly afterwards, 
but this was due to Inverness Caley 
beating Celtic. 


a — 
Dear TAC, 


Reading through the women’s pages 
in TAC44 (The whole she bag?), I 
was interested to notice that three 
of the 11 contributors mentioned 
wildlife-watching. This strikes me as 
a pretty encouraging statistic. Wildlife 
is an aspect of hillgoing to which I 
came a bit late. I climbed the whole 
set of Munros without seeing a 
dotterel — I didn’t know they existed. 
In the interests of sanity I decided to 
widen my horizons as a way of 
enjoying the Corbetts (rather than 
just ticking them). Not that this 
helped my dotterel problem as the 
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birds scarcely exist below 3000ft 
except (allegedly) on a few high 
tundras in the far north... 

I wonder how many wildlife-aware 
hillgoers submit records to the rele- 
vant recorders? I’m a bit lazy in this 
regard but even lists of ring ouzel and 
ptarmigan from obscure hills are 
welcomed — many of them new 
localities, I suspect. Not enough is 
known about, for example, the dis- 
tribution of the mountain ringlet 
butterfly. Not all butterfly fanciers 
are hill-inclined, and organised field 
trips are wont to be rained off (the 
species only flies in sunny weather). 


Butterfly fanciers 


Records of plants are also welcomed. 
I was lucky last summer in coming 
across an unsuspected patch of 
brook saxifrage while looking for 
something else — the recorder was 
delighted as it hadn’t been recorded 
there for 30 years. There’s plenty of 
scope for discovery. Can it be that 
there is really only one site for dia- 
pensia in the whole of Britain? Or a 
single site for alpine rock-cress? And 
is arctic bramble really extinct? And 
what obscure wading birds might be 
breeding unsuspected, eg in the Cairn- 
gorms? 

If any TAC readers would like 
details of bird, plant or butterfly record- 
ers, I am happy to oblige — rob@ 
woodallr freeserve.co.uk or 73 
Muskham, Bretton, Peterborough 
PE3 9XX. No timewasters please — 
I don’t count sheep, even yellow ones. 


Best wishes, 
Rob Woodall 
Bretton 


SS eer eS i 
Dear TAC, 


I heard this question recently when 
out at the local pub quiz: What moun- 
tain range separates the Highlands 
from the Lowlands in Scotland? My 
team-mates turned towards me expect- 
antly: “Surely you know this one, 
Mike?!” But I was stumped, I mean 
totally dancing-down-the-pitch-and- 
beaten-by-the-flight stumped. High- 
land and Lowland are a touch 
ambiguous, so I plumped for the 
Grampians. 


The “official” answer? The Tross- 
achs| Now, maybe I’m still a little 
bitter about losing, but since when 
has a la-de-da hotel’s environs been 
the Highland/Lowland border? It’s a 
bit like saying the South Downs 
separate Yorkshire from France. 


Yours grumpily, 
Mike Jacobs 
Howden 


ee ea 
Dear TAC, 


I refer to the letter from Stewart 
Logan of Bothwell in TAC44 (p8). 
Shortly after I received my copy of 
your excellent magazine I attended 
the local Deer Management Group 
meeting, for the Glenshee area and 
asked if anyone was aware of an 
incident on Duchray Hill on 20 
November. One of the stalker/ 
shepherds immediately said that he 
remembered the day well and recalls 
speaking to a hill walker. 

Deer management in the Glenshee 
area is particularly important because 
this is the edge of the traditional deer 
range and the tendency is for the deer 
to move southwards on to the farmland 
where they cause enormous damage to 
crops and also to forestry. For a 
number of years the Red Deer Com- 
mission and then the Deer Commis- 
sion for Scotland have taken a 
particular interest in this area and we 
hold regular meetings with them. 
Achieving, high culls is particularly 
difficult in this area, as there are large 
expanses of very open ground and 
movement of anyone on the hill 
whether a stalker or a walker is easily 
observed by the deer. As a result they 
tend to take up positions of all-round 
defence in large groups and the only 
way to approach them is generally 
before dawn. 

Actually spotting deer can be a 
very difficult exercise in the often 
poor light of the autumn and winter. 
An apparently empty hillside can, 
under close scrutiny by an experi- 
enced pair of eyes using field glasses, 
reveal large numbers of deer not 
visible with the naked eye. Deer can 
be moved both by seeing movement 
on the hill and also catching a whiff 
of human scent on the wind. Deer are 
creatures of habit and get used to 
seeing, walkers on the main paths and 
generally completely ignoring them. 
The trouble comes when walkers 
(or stalkers) leave the track and 
then become a threat to the deer which 
then take flight. 


Deer management is a very specialised 
and arduous job if it is to be done 
properly and if correct numbers are 
to be culled. Many stalkers work in- 
credibly long hours, frequently rising 
before 5am and then working a long 
day in all weathers. It is perhaps 
understandable that occasionally 
they take out their frustrations on a 
third party when they have had a 
less than successful day. 

Deer managers welcome the new 
access legislation. We are optimistic 
that it will be accompanied by extra 
funding for path maintenance and 
interpretation and the vital element 
of education both for the visitor and 
the land manager / stalker. 

Some of the incidents of threatening 
behaviour from stalkers and land 
managers reported in TAC are totally 
unacceptable. I hope that the new 
access arrangements will provide an 
opportunity for both sides to help 
each other and enjoy their day, which 
is why we are all on the hill in the 
first place. Stalkers also enjoy being 
out on the hill, otherwise they would 
not do the job! It’s certainly not for 
the money! 


Yours sincerely, 

Simon Blackett 

Factor, Invercauld Estates 
Braemar 


Ss SS ea 
Dear TAC, 


I think that Stewart Logan has been 
rather unlucky recently over his 
access problems to the Scottish hills. 
In over 50 years I estimate that I 
have climbed almost 2000 Scottish 
hills and only been asked twice to 
turn back. In both cases the reason 
was deer stalking and the requests 
were made very politely. The dates 
were 26 Dec 1997 on An Cabar near 
Loch Fannich and 31 May (!) in the 
1980s on Ben Vrackie near Pitlochry. 
On two other occasions I have been 
told after climbing the hills that per- 
mission should have been sought. I 
do however suspect as Stewart says 
that confrontation may be on the 
increase. This I think is simply due 
to the vast increase in the popularity 
of hillwalking. 

I consider that hills should be 
approached in a very positive way. I 
never ask permission. Doing so 
gives the landowner the idea that he 
has the right to refuse access. We 
should bear in mind that we have a 
right of access to the hills both from 
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a historical and moral point of view. 
Also we should remember that many 
landowners receive vast sums of 
money as grants from us taxpayers. 
The least they can do in return is to 
abstain from refusing us access. 

Having said all this, it is unpleasant 
to have a confrontation. It is better to 
avoid it by using discretion. Since 
retirement I have avoided the Scottish 
Highlands from mid-August to mid- 
October. I often use an indirect 
approach to avoid farms and houses. 
Nor would I drive through a gate 
which can be locked in order to park. 
We climbed one English hill after 
dark since its summit was on a golf 
course. In north Wales I once waited 
until I saw the farmer go in for tea 
and was up and down before he had 
finished. 

Another ploy for a “sensitive” hill 
is to approach it by bicycle, basing 
the car some distance away. It’s a 
good thing if a hostile landowner 
does not know which is your car or 
where you’ve parked. It’s very easy 
to hide a bicycle behind bushes or 
boulders. Always give the landowner 
a cheery greeting, as encouraging 
someone to say “Good morning” 
reduces aggression. 


“No, no, it’s not a mountain bike, 

it’s a Marilyn bike” 
If there is an access problem on a hill 
I would rather not know beforehand. 
It causes a feeling of unease. A good 
example of this happened recently. 
We broke the journey home from Glen 
Coe by climbing the small hill Cnoc 
na h-Airighe near Garelochhead. We 
were up and down in under an hour 
but the police were waiting. They 
informed us that this was “MOD 
territory” but they were not un- 
friendly. Knowing this in advance 
would not have stopped us climbing 
the hill but it would have made us 
uncomfortable. 

For those people who really want 
to know in advance of problems, I 
can mention one in the area between 
the Kingshouse Hotel and Rannoch 
Station. It seems that a pedestal has 
been erected just to carry a notice 
saying that there is no access to 
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Meall Beag mailbag 


the Corbett Beinn a’ Chrulaiste. Hence 
a certain walk described in some 
guidebook cannot be done and is 
replaced by a trivial low-level stroll 
along the West Highland Way. We 
met the landowner in his truck and 
he asked us not to continue beyond 
his house at Black Corries because 
he did not want his sheep driven up 
on to the hill. This seemed unlikely 
since there was much deep soft snow. 
This route is signposted as a right- 
of-way to Rannoch Station but this 
time we had no argument since our 
objective, Meall nan Ruadhag, 
involved leaving the track before 
his house. 


Yours, 
Rowland Bowker, Portinscale 


Eee ee eee | 
Dear TAC, 


Might I be permitted a response to 
my friend Perkin Warbeck’s piece in 
TAC44 (pp6-7) regarding the differ- 
ences between rugby players and 
hillwalkers? Warbeck stated: “Your 
average modern rugby player is a 
hulking, brute whose [...] myocard- 
ium is dangerously enlarged to get 
blood to the ludicrous expanse of 
tissue. He is liable to die in his fifties 
from cardiomegaly as a result.” 

Whilst I am not a rugby player 
and prefer the beauty of association 
football in the shape of Greenock 
Morton FC, Warbeck has described 
my own dimensions in a remarkably 
accurate fashion and it causes me 
great alarm that my time on earth is 
not long, due to my genetic make- 
up. What bugs me is not what he 
says, because it is in essence true, but 
the fact that he makes it sound as if 
anyone who is vot built like C M 
Burns from The Simpsons with bony 
girly arms is some sort of deformed 
freak. I am sure he was not referring 
to me personally, but it doesn’t stop 
one hurting a little. 

My second point is in reference to 
his line that “Scotland has pro- 
duced some world-class hillwalkers: 
Tom Weir, Hamish Brown, Muriel 
Gray etc.” Muriel Gray? Muriel 
Gray?? I’m sorry, but did I miss the 
pasty-faced punkette’s rise to the top 
of the hillwalking ladder in world 
terms, or is this a reference to the 
infamous Munro Show? Keen she 
may be, but world-class? I suspect not. 

Scotland has, however, produced 
several world-class rugby players 
over the years who would get a 
piece at any rugby club door in the 


world. John Rutherford and latterly 
Gregor Townsend are two of the 
finest fly-halfs I have ever seen, 
and Andy Irvine and Gavin Hastings 
were superb attacking full-backs. 
(Then there's Diego Dominguez. 
Oh, sorry, he’s Italian — Ed.) Sadly, 
this has not been reciprocated in the 
real game of Scottish fitba too often. 


Keep up the good work etc, 
Richie Evans 
Glasgow 


Ed. — Hey, leave off Muriel: (a) 
slagging her is old hat and (b) she’s 
OK. 


Se ye | 
Dear TAC, 


Question 3c in the Christmas quiz 
grabbed me — the one re the metal 
plaque on the trig point. (See p/2.) 
These seem to be springing up all 
over the place, all the same design 
and all dated July 1999. The first I 
saw was on a fundamental bench 
mark in Great Bedwyn, west of 
Newbury. Fundamental bench 
marks? Only 190 or so in the whole 
country and always sited on reliable 
bedrock, so very much the reigning 
monarchs of the OS paraphernalia 
world. They are about 18 inches 
high, usually made of granite with a 
metal plaque in the side reading 
“Ordnance Survey Bench Mark” 
and with a bolt on top into which 
the exact height above sea level is 


Fundamentalist bench marks 
Some — mainly in Scotland — tend 
not to be so ornate and simply have 
a bolt on top inscribed with OSBM. 
They don’t look as impressive as 
TPs (except those FBMs surrounded 
by green metal railings, though only 
the minority are so honoured), but 
they are much more important and 
are still used by the OS; the important 
bits are in a buried chamber along- 
side the FBM. A list obtained from 
the OS tells me the nearest FBM to 
TAC HQ would be at NS84189690, 
just west of Menstrie, although I’ve 
never visited it. (Neither had I until 
reading this, despite having walked 
and cycled past it hundreds of times. 
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It’s just west of the Girnal track, on 
the north side of the A91 — and 
it’s plaqued! — Ed.) My favourite 
Scottish FBM is probably at the 
Necropolis in Glasgow, just outside 
the eastern wall beside a bench 
favoured by winos. There’s also a 
fine one by the roadside a couple of 
miles west of the Cluanie Inn. 

Anyway ... the Great Bedwyn 
FBM was my first sighting of the 
OS “hands off’ plaque. Since I was 
there in early August, I must only 
just have missed a chance meeting 
with the OS’s crack plaque-fixing 
outfit. Since then I’ve seen them on 
some (but not all) FBMs, but no 
TP until very recently. I found one 
for the first time on a TP near 
Princes Risborough on a walk 
through the Chilterns at the end of 
December (involving a wander over 
the local Marilyn, Haddington Hill, 
a horrible place littered with car 
parks and “nature trail, 0.75 km, 
wear stout shoes” populism, 
although off the beaten track there 
is some very pleasant beechwood 
walking). The odd thing was that the 
TP sporting the plaque was tucked 
away in a field corner, just off a 
minor road but accessible from that 
road only by a detour of 150 yards 
down a lane and over a gate because 
the thorn hedge was far too thick to 
allow direct access into the field. 
Why “plaque” that TP and not more 
prominent ones right on the Chiltern 
escarpment? 

I found another plaque on the TP 
on Walbury Hill last week, which 
makes more sense as it is a regularly 
visited hill (and a Marilyn). It’s a 
depressing summit: evidence of 
careless camping, and litter all over 
the place. A walk along the ridge to 
its east and west is very enjoyable, 
though, especially on the clear bright 
cold day that I was lucky enough to 
choose. Lots of enormous hares and 
a large supply of partridges which will 
doubtless cop their whack once the 
local “sportsmen” get out their guns. 

Quite what the OS is up to with 
these erratically placed plaques, I 
don’t know. Maybe I don’t want to 
know. I prefer the mystery. 


Yours, 
Steve Weatherill, Oxford 


Ed. — What’ the difference between 
an ordnance surveyor and a dentist? 
One screws a plaque on while the 
other scrapes it off. 


Dear Ed, 


Helen McLaren’s excellent contribution to 
the women baggers topic ([4C 44, p5) 
sparked in my mind the question: Are 
Marilyns the heroin of the bagger’s world? 
The sorry story of a member of 
Baggers Anonymous might read: “My 
name is Joe, I started off with just an 
occasional Munro at weekends and this 
developed into taking in a few Corbetts 
when on holiday. I really enjoyed the 
buzz I got but didn’t really feel it was 
affecting the rest of my life too much. 
However, when I’d used up both these 
lists I began to feel twitchy if I didn’t 
have something to tick. I had to find 
something, harder and so moved on to 
the more obscure Grahams and have 
finally ended up on the Marilyns. I 
don’t think I need anything more to 
keep me high but I have heard a ‘friend’ 
suggest there is some totally demented 
list of all the hills over 30 metres high. 
I don’t want to end up deserted by 
friends and family because of my 
obsession, so I have come along to learn 
from others who have managed to 
control their habit before it starts to 
control me.” 

Is it time TAC organised a self-help 
group? 


Yours from on high, 
Mary Cox 
Glasgow 


POA SW RO UST Re ee DE ORE ee 
Dear TAC, 


More on the lobster corrie (TAC44, p19). 
A friend who is a fluent Gaelic speaker 
says he has never heard of giomanach 
meaning, hunter although it appears in 
Dwelly, and suggests that maybe the 
original dialect of the area used this 
term. Only an older map of the area (if 
such a thing exists) would tell us. 

However, apparently freshwater cray- 
fish were/are common in the surround- 
ing, rivers and streams and local names 
for crayfish might have included the 
word giomach. Modern Gaelic has a 
couple of alternatives for crayfish — 
giomach-spainteach (literally “Spanish 
lobster”) and giomach-uisge (literally 
“freshwater lobster”) —- which could 
well have become contracted to giomach. 

Sounds like the sort of thing our good 
friends at the OS get up to! I’m not a 
gambling person, but if I were I would 
put my money on giomach-uisge 
combined with a bit of OS tampering. 

On other matters, people will bag 
anything it seems as this little gem from 
The Scotsman for 8/1/00 shows: “Ann 
Jeffries of Lowestoft, in the region 


known as England, wants to visit 
every Marks and Spencer store in the 
United Kingdom. There are 296 of 
these emporia and she has already 
covered 114. She once did seven 
stores in one day, and is heading to 
[Edinburgh] to visit more. She buys 
pants, jumpers and trifles, and keeps 
the receipts.” 

This may seem at first glance to be 
a fairly simple, if expensive, exercise. 
However, Edinburgh poses her a 
problem. The Princes Street store is 
actually spread across three separate 
shops. Does she count this as one 
tick or three? And if the latter, she 
won't find any pants, jumpers or 
trifles in the household shop. 

I can’t see the male version of 
this kind of bagging catching on. Nor 
will it catch on with this female. 


Best wishes, 
Helen McLaren 
Rock Lobster Pool of Muckhart 


aS 
Dear TAC, 


Following on from Dave Iles’ letter 
in TAC44, may I make some other 
suggestions on getting the best out of 
the “Glen Strathfarrarcoomdale 
Valley”. For most of my round of 
M*nr*s I had no car, so this glen 
was just the same as most other 
glens, ie it had a bit of an access 
problem. This was solved on three 
occasions by: 

(a) Hitching from the gate. OK, only 
25 cars let in per day, but no limit 
on number of passengers. That was 
“the four” done. 

(b) Walking in and out from neigh- 
bouring glens and staying, overnight. 
(Shh, don’t tell the owners.) An 
Sidhean, Sgurr na Lapaich and Carn 
nan Gobhar this time. 

(c) Walking in from the west and 
hitching out (Ben Dronaig, An 
Socach and An Riabhachan). Other 
strategies I have yet to use could 
include (d) a bike and (e) staying in 
the glen. There are some quite handy 
holiday chalets at Culligran owned 
by Mr Spencer Nairn. Stay here and 
you can tootle up and down the road 
as often and as much as you like. A 
good base for that big bag holiday. 

If all else fails, or it’s a Tuesday, 
Dave Iles’ suggestion of Beinn 
a’Bha’ach Ard is well recommend- 
ed. However, the glen must be seen. 
It gets my vote over Affric, too. 

Finally, a supplementary quiz 
question. Can anyone name the sci- 
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Not for the first time, 
the address for TAC 
has changed. Please 
write to: 
The Angry Corrie 
2 Abbey Road Place 
Stirling 
FK8 1LN 


Mail will be forwarded from 
the old Alva address for 
some time, but please try 
to use this new address 
from now on 


fi novel in which there is a bit of 
bad feeling about the Strathfarrar 
gate? 


Best wishes, 

Richard Webb 

Wolverhamptalbion 

ai ae 
Dear TAC, 


Through a curious concatenation of 
circumstances, I have found myself 
on the local committee set up by the 
John Muir Trust to manage its 
recent purchase of east Schiehallion. 
Rumours have apparently been 
circulating, to the effect that the JMT 
will be restricting or closing off 
access to the mountain. Can I, 
though your august pages, just note 
in passing that these rumours are 
totally unfounded? 

Various surveys are currently being, 
undertaken to determine the best 
option for the path: whether to repair 
the existing route or to re-route it, 
possibly back to the original route 
up the east ridge. Any views on the 
subject would be welcome before a 
final decision is taken around October 
this year, and they can be sent to me 
at 33 Cedar Avenue, Blairgowrie, 
Perthshire, PH10 6TT. 


Kind regards, 
Roderick Manson 
Schiehallion Committee 


Ed. — Roderick is also fundraising for 
Schiehallion, shaking his funky tin 
in a couple of branches of Tesco 09 
including what is believed to be the 
first Scottish one-man 24-hour effort 
in Perths Crieff road store starting 
6pm, Friday 24 March. Chances 
are that this will have happened by 
the time TAC45 appears, but you 
can also catch him at Blairgowrie 
Tesco, Saturday I April. 


vog [POW 
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Scamperings on the crags: 


The Coniston Tigers: Seventy Years of Mountain Adventure 
by A Harry Griffin (Sigma Press, 1999, xvi + 206pp, ISBN 1 85058 713 2, £14.95) 


JAMMED in the glass doors of a cabinet in my 
parents’ living room in Coniston, there was for many 
years a favourite photo of my father, dating from over 
30 years ago. Only recently did I discover that he 
had been snapped while laughing at Harry Griffin 
holding forth in the bar of the Sun Hotel by one of 
the press photographers there to cover Donald 
Campbell’s attempt on the water speed record. So 
although I know little of rock climbing and had 
never heard of the Coniston Tigers before this book 
was in the offing, I feel my connections with its 
author go back a long way. 

Reading 7he Coniston Tigers takes me back to the wet 
November evening in 1998 when the Ed and I met Harry 
and his partner, Josie, at his Kendal flat, where the walls 
are crammed with photographs of past climbs and walks 
and hill companions. As he sat by the fire with a well- 
replenished tumbler of whisky at his side, we were plied 
with drink and food and listened to tales of thirty, fifty, 
seventy years ago. The smartly-trimmed moustache and 
slightly irascible military air reminded me of the Major from 
Fawlty Towers, but there is nothing of the Major’s bumbling 
vagueness about AHG. His Guardian Country Diaries, 
produced for nearly 50 years, still appear every second 
Monday. Beautifully written and full of sharp observation, a 
selection interleaves these chapters, sketching pictures as 
fine as any of the book’s lovingly detailed drawings by 
Alfred Wainwright. 

The Coniston Tigers were young men who set up a 
climbing, hut — only the second in the Lake District — in 
a garage by Coniston Old Hall on the lakeshore around 
1931, to be near their beloved Dow Crag. These were men 
with a passion for the crags and fells. None came from the 
village itself, but mostly from the southern fringe of the 
Lake District — Barrow-in-Furness, Ulverston, Dalton — 
which is maybe why their story has been neglected until 
now. The local shops are full of books about the slate 
quarries, the copper mines, the Furness railway, Donald 
Campbell, John Ruskin and Arthur Ransome, but this 
adds another piece to the village’s complex history. Details 
such as the club’s early annual dinners in Broughton 
Mills — steak and kidney pies of Desperate Dan propor- 
tions baked in a child’s tin bath — are particularly vivid. 
There are well-known names here — Ivan Waller, Jim Birkett, 
Wainwright — but others have a more personal resonance 
for me. Billy Fury, whose sister lived next door but one for 
many years; and Jim Cameron, the “boss of the Mountain 
Rescue team” as I wrote, aged six, in my “Guide to Coniston”. 

Although Harry is of course the central character, this is 
the story of his climbing companions over the years — 
both the Tigers and other friends and family, people who 
literally held each others’ lives in their hands and whose 
friendships consequently endured a lifetime. The book is 
subtitled “Seventy Years of Mountain Adventure”, but in 


effect it takes us back much further with memories of | 


climbers who made their names in the 1890s and with 
whom Harry considered himself honoured to take his early 
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Review: Tessa Carroll 


steps on Dow Crag and in Wasdale. Nor is it just about 
the Ponds, as TAC dismissively refers to the Lake District: 
a love of Scotland and the joys of skiing in the Alps and 
elsewhere also feature strongly, along with an expedition 
to Kashmir from a wartime posting in Burma. The latter 
gave rise to one of the book’s many classic photos — the 
author partaking of strawberries and cream at 10,000ft, 
seated outside a tent at a linen-covered dining table. This 
is one of many favourites in a lovely collection of 
pictures; others include Harry and his younger brother 
Leslie in trenchcoats in front of a shiny black Morris 8 with 
the snowy peaks of Skye behind, and a postwar reunion of 
the Tigers, standing to attention with axes in place of rifles. 

In these early pictures, AHG has the dapper and slightly 
raffish air of David Niven in one of those old black-and- 
white Sunday afternoon films. A more recent picture 
shows him scrambling up the Brim Fell slabs above Low 
Water aged 80, shirt off, towel around his neck, wings of 
white hair, pipe firmly clamped in his teeth and — as he 
describes himself in an earlier photograph — “a decept- 
ively nonchalant air.” 

His accounts of “Early Adventuring” in the 1920s show 
how much the Lake District has changed since its days 
as “almost a secluded paradise” when Keswick and Amble- 
side were “fairly quiet places” with only a couple of 
cafes apiece. In the days before the Tigers’ hut, Harry and 
Leslie frequently cycled 20-odd miles before and after 
their day’s climbing, but at other times would take the train 
up to Torver — surely one of the loveliest routes in 
England before it was closed at the end of the 1950s in 
an ominous precursor of Beeching, back in the near- 
sighted days before people realised how cars would come 
to clog the narrow Lakeland roads. 

We come full circle at the end, back to Dow Crag. In the 
final chapter, Harry writes of the shattering effect of the 
sudden death of his son Robin, described as “everything 
I could have wished a son to be.” Robin’s ashes were 
scattered in a secret place near where father and son had 
both begun their climbing careers, and a fitting memorial 
in the form of a new mountain rescue box awaits a fine 
day, and a window in the RAF’s calendar, to be helicoptered 
to the foot of the crag. 

This book will keep the memory of the Coniston Tigers 
burning bright and will delight even those readers who are 
more likely to emulate the family tabby snoozing by the fire. 


